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the curtain, where he mutely thanked his supporters, and then made his last bow on the American stage. He retired to his room to change his dress, the riot meanwhile raging more furiously than ever outside. He had barely finished his hasty toilet, amid a crowd of pale and. anxious onlookers, when a rattling detonation suddenly crashed through the hubbub. " Hark ! what's that ? " he asked. It was a volley of musketry. Soon there came another, and yet another; then the noise of the riot rolled gradually back, and stillness fell upon the scene.
The civic authorities had arranged early in the day that the military should be at hand if required. It is almost certain that, if the police had acted with promptitude and determination when the bombardment began, they could have dispersed the rioters, who at that time were comparatively few. They were mostly youths between fifteen and twenty, animated by sheer love of mischief rather than by any great enthusiasm for Forrest or hatred of Macready. They seem to have entertained no serious design of storming the theatre. The great majority of the crowd (which was not at this time unmanageably dense) were mere indifferent onlookers. The police, however, made no decided sortie; the mob increased; and many policemen, disabled by stones, had to be carried into the theatre. At last, shortly before nine o'clock, the Sheriff sent for the military, who were soon on the ground. First came a troop of cavalry, forty strong, followed by infantry to the number of a hundred and seventy, in two detachments. As soon as the cavalry entered Astor Place, they were assailed with a shower of stones and brickbats. Almost every one of them was hurt, their horses became unmanageable, and they rode ignominiously from the field. Thus the foot-